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A  THOREAU  MEMORIAL 

Biggest  news  of   the   annual  meet- 
ing of   the  Thoreau  Society  on  July 
12th  was  our  vice-president ' s  an- 
nouncement that   the   Thoreau-Alcott 
House  had    been  offered  for   sale   to 
the    society  by  the  Alcott-Pratt 
heirs  for  $25,000.      Competent  men 
have   adjudged   the  price   to  be   a  rea- 
sonable  one   and    the    society  voted    to 
empower  the  members  of   the  executive 
committee   and   the  board   of   trustees 
to   investigate   all  possibilities  to 
effect   the  purchase   of   the  house. 
Under   separate  cover  we  have  mailed 
to  each  member  a  plea  for  gifts  and 
loans   to  make    the  purchase  possible. 
And   we  must   stress  that  we  have   only 
to  August   15,    1948,    to  raise    suffi- 
cient funds.      May  we   once   again  urge 
each    of  you  to  help  as  much  and   as 
quickly  as  possible,    not   only  with 
gifts  or  non-interest-bearing   loans, 
but   also  with   the   names   and   addressee 
of  people   outside    the    society  who 
might  be  able   to  help. 

In   the   adjacent   column  we  reprint 
a   clipping  from  the   Concord   Journal 
of   Sept.    22,    1938,    giving   some   of    the 
history  of   the  house,    to  which   should 
be  added    the  fact   that  Thoreau  lived 
in  this  house   longer  than   in  any 
other  and  died    there,    in   the  down- 
stairs living-room  in  1862. 

We  would  welcome   any   suggestions 
(Continued,    p. 2) 
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The  Thoreau  Society  le  an  Informal  organisa- 
tion of  several  hundred  etudente  and  followers  of 
the  life  and  works  of  Henry  David  Thoreau.  Member- 
ship le  open  to  anyone  lntereeted.  Fees   «re  one 
dollar  a  year.  Thle  bulletin  le  lsaued  occasional- 
ly, usually  quarterly,  by  the  seoretary.  All  the 
material,  unless  other-vise  aeelsned,  Is  oomplled  and 
written  by  the  seoretary. 

The  offloere  of  the  eoolety  are  Raymond  Adams, 
Chapel  Hill,  H.C.,  president;  Hrs.  Caleb  Wheeler, 
Concord,  Mis.,  vioe-presldent;  and  secretary-treasurer; 

Walter  Harding 

English  Department 

Rutgers  University 

New  Brunswlok,  N.J. 


THOREAU  ALCOTT  HOUSE 


By  Mrs.  Caleb  Henry  Wheeler 

The   lot   of    land    on    which    this 
house  stands  was  part  of  the  farm 
inherited  by  Judge  William   Jones 
of  Norridgewock,  Maine,  from  the 
estate  of  his  father,  Captain  Sam- 
uel Jones,  the  blacksmith,  and  was 
sold  at  auction,  August  22,  1815,  to 
H.    H.    Williams    of    Colrain   for 
$75.50.    Williams  sold  it  in  October, 
1819,   for  the  same  amount  to   Jo- 
eiah  Davis  who  had  lately  built  a 
new    house   and    store   for    himself 
where  the  Concord  Academy  is  now 
located.     On  this  lot,  Davis  built  a 
house,    barn    and    bookbindery,    all 
of  which  he  mortgaged  to  the  Con- 
cord Bank  in  1834.    Meanwhile  the 
map  of  1830  marks  the  house  "F. 
Potter",  and  he  was  presumably  the 
bookbinder   who   rented   the  house 
from  Josiah  Davis.     Davis  became 
insolvent  in  1838  and  this  "yellow 
house"   was   assigned   in  trust  for1 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors  and  fin- 
ally   quitclaimed    to    the    bank   for 
$425.   in    1845.    The   next   year   the 
bank  sold  it  for  $875.  to  Henry  L. 
Shattuck    who    turned    it    over    to 
Daniel     Shattuck     In     September, 
1849,    Shattuck    sold    it    to    John 
Thoreau      for      $1450.      and      the 
Thoreau    family    lived     here    until 
Louisa  Alcott  bought  it  for  her  sis- 
ter, Anna  Alcott  Pratt.    Here  John 
Thoreau  and  Henry  David  Thoreau 
died.     The    ell    was    used    by    the 
Thoreaus    for    the    secret   part    of 
their  pencil  business  and  was  fixed 
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up  by  Anna  Pratt  for  her  father, 
Bronaon  Alcott. 

Dr.  Edward  Emerson's  memoir 
of  Thoreau  says  that  the  business 
management  of  the  pencil  business 
was  in  the  hands  oC  Henry's  sister 
Sophia,  and  she  carried  on  the 
whole  direction  after  his  death. 
Henry's  discovery  of  a  method  of 
(gathering  the  finest  graphite  by  an 
air  blast  and  mixing  with  potter's 
clay  instead  of  wax,  made  a  much 
improved  pencil.  In  the  end  he 
rigged  up  a  drill  which  made  a  hole 
for  the  lead  like  any  modern  pencil. 
Warren  Miles  was  employed  by  the 
Thoreaus  to  do  the  routine  work 
and  later  brought  out  the  business. 
Secrecy  was  traditional  In  the  pen- 
cil business  from  the  time  in  1812 
when  William  Munroe  mixed  his 
graphite,  glue,  and  bayberry  wax 
behind  locked  doors  In  his  little 
cottage  on  Church  Green.  The 
Thoreaus  found  that  they  could  sell 
the  finely  ground  graphite  to  elec- 
trotypers  for  ten  dollars  a  pound 
while  pencils  were  six  dollars  a 
gross.  Henry  probably  stopped  mak- 
ing pencils  because  the  sale  of  gra- 
phite was  more  profitable.  Sophia 
and  Henry  packed  and  addressed 
the  graphite  at  the  Main  Street 
house  so  that  the  men  at  the  fac- 
tory would  not  know  who  the  buy- 
ers were.  His  remark  that  he  had 
made  a  perfect  pencil  so  there  was 
no  need  for  him  to  make  any  more, 
was  typical  of  him,  but  it  also 
served  to  put  off  questioners  who 
might  have  discovered  this  secret 
source  of  profit. 

It  was  from  a  pen  in  back  of 
this  house  that  the  Thoreau  family 
pig  escaped,  as  related  in  "Men  of 
Concord"  and  his  boat  was  kept 
on  the  river  bank  behind  the  house 
across  the  street. 

Successive  occupants  continued  to 
paint  the  house  yellow  until  a  few 
years  ago  and  it  still  remains  yel- 
low on  the  picture  post  cards.  Re- 
cent biographies  of  Bronson  Alcott 
and  of  Louisa  have  much  to  say 
about  the  serene  home  which  Anna 
Pratt  made  for  her  father  in  his 
last  years. 


(Cont.)    to  aid    in   the    raising  of   necessary  funds  and    also   as  to   the  use  of 
the  building  if   it   is  acquired.      We  would    like   to  make    it  more    than  the 
usual  museum  of  relics.      Among   the    suggestions  already  offered   are    that  an 
apartment    be    set   aside   for   the   use    of    students  doing  research   on   the   Con- 
cord  authors,    the  rent  derived    therefrom  to  be  used   for   the  upkeep  of   the 
house,    and    that  a   summer   school   of  American   literature   be   established    some- 
what  in   the   vein   of   the    old   Concord    School   of  Philosophy  of  Bronson  Alcott's 
days.      At  any  event,    should    the    society   succeed    in  purchasing  the  house   it 
wouid   bring  about   the   preservation   of   one   of  Concord's  most  historic  build- 
ings,   connected   intimately  as   it  is  with  both   the   Thoreau  and   the  Alcott 
families.      Never  before  has   the   Thoreau  Society  conducted   a  drive  for  funds 
of  any  kind.      And   it   is  a   likelihood    that  never   again  will   there  be   an- 
other  opportunity  to   so  fittingly  pay   tribute    to  Henry  David   Thoreau.      We 
assure*- you   that   should    the    society  be  unable   to  raise    sufficient  funds   to 
effect   the  purchase,    all  monies  will   be   immediately  returned    to   the  donors. 
Send   your   checks  to   any  of    the   officers   of    the    society:    Raymond   Adams, 
Chapel  Hill,    N.C.;    Mrs.    Caleb  Wheeler,    Concord,    Mass.;    or  Walter  Harding, 
Rutgers  University,    New  Brunswick,    N.J.. 

###### 

THE   1948  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The    1948   annual  meeting   of   our    society  was  held    on   Saturday,    July   10, 
in   the   vestry  of    the  First  Parish   Church   in  Concord,    Mass.      The  meeting  was 
called    to   order  at   10  a.m.,    with  Dr.    Adams  in  the   chair.      The    secretary  read 
the  minutes   of    the   1947  meeting  and    the   treasurer's  report   (A  balance   of 
$479.78   on  hand).      Since    there  has   long  been  a  question   as   to    the   by-laws   of 
the    society,    the    secretary  presented   a  new  set,    approved  by   the   executive 
committee,    and    these  were   adopted  by  the  meeting   as   the   official  by-laws   of 
society.      It  was  voted    that   the   officers  of    the   society  incorporate    the   so- 
ciety as<a   non-profit-making   institution.      It  was  voted    to   recommend    that 
Thoreau' s  Journals  be   republished    and    that  a   committee  be   appointed   by   the 
president    to   encourage   and    aid    this   project.      It  was  voted    to    send    an  offi- 
cial vote    of    thanks   to   the    commissioners  of  Middlesex  County  for   their  part 
in  marking    the   newly  discovered    site    of   Thoreau' s  Walden   cabin. 

The   nominating   committee   presented   its  report   through  Roger  Payne    and 
the   following   officers  were    elected:    President,    Raymond    Adams,    Chapel  Hill, 
N.C#|    Vice-president,    Mrs.    Caleb  Wheeler,    Concord,    Mass.;    Secretary- treasur- 
er,   Walter  Harding,    Princeton,    N.J.;    other  members  of   the  Executive  Commit- 
tee:   W.B.Ccnant   and  Roland  Robbins   of  Concord,    Mass.;    Roland  D.    Sawyer,    Ware, 
Maes.;    H.W.L.DanA,    Cambridge,    Mass.;    Edwin  Way  Teale,    Baldwin,    L.I.;    and 
Rella  Ritchell,    Brooklyn,    N.Y. 

It  was  voted  to  continue  the  Thoreau  Memorial  Fund  trustees.  Raymond 
Emerson  of  Concord  and  Raymond  Adams  were  re-elected  to  terms  of  six  years 
each.      Edwin  Way  Teale  was  elected    to   fill   a   vacant   term  of   four  years. 

Following  the  morning  business  session,  the  members  heard  an  address  by 
Dr.  Raymond  Adams  on  "Emerson's  House  et  Walden."  This  will  be  reprinted  by 
the    society. 

At  noon,    the  meeting  was   adjourned    to    the   Thoreau-Alco tt  House   on  Main 
Street  where   a   picnic    lunch  was  held    and   where    the  members  were    taken   on   a 
tour   of    the  house   by  Mrs.    Kussin   of   Concord,    a  granddaughter   of    one   of    the 
Alcott   "Little  Women. " 

At   2  p.m.,    the  meeting  was   opened    again   at   the    church   vestry   and  Dr. 
Leon   He.usman    of  Rutgers  University  delivered    a   lecture   on   "Thoreau  on  Monad- 
neck"  which  will  be   printed   by   the    society.      This  was  followed   by  an   extem- 
poraneous  reading   of   a    short   play,    entitled    "Walden,"   by  Leonard   Kleinfeld. 
Mrs.    Leslie   Anderson   Of   Concord,    Mass.,    then  delivered    a    lecture    on    "The 
Thoreau  Country,"   consisting   of   quotations  from  Thoreau* s  Journals   and    il- 
lustrated   with  kodachrome    slides   of   the   Concord    countryside. 

T>ie    last   lecture  was  followed   by  a    second    session    of    the  business 
meeting   in  which  Mrs.    Caleb  Wheeler    announced    that    the   Thoreau-Alcott  House 
was   for   sale   for   §25,000   and   ur^ed    that   the    society   strive    to   purchase    it  as 
a  memorial    to   Thoreau.      It  was  voted    that    it  was   the    sentiment   of    the   meeting 
to  purchase    the  house   and    that  a  committee  made   up    of    the   executive    committee 


and  the  board  of  trustees  explore  all  possibilities  toward  effecting  the  pur- 
chase of  the  house  and  to  report  by  Sept.  1,  1948.  The  meeting  was  adjourned 
at   4:45   and    informal  walks   to  Walden  Pond  were  announced. 

BY-LAWS   OF  THE   THOREAU   SOCIETY 
(These  by-laws  were  adopted    at   the    1948  annual  meeting.) 

I.  The  name   of  this   society  shall  be    the   Thoreau  Society. 

II.  The  purpose  of  this  society  shall  be  to  honor  Henry  David  Tho- 
reau, to  stimulate  more  general  interest  in  his  works,  to  coordinate  re- 
search  in  his  life   and  writings,    and    to   act  as  a  repository  for  Thoreauana. 

III.  The   officers  of   this   society   shall   consist  of   a  president,    a  vice- 
president,    and   a   secretary- treasurer,    all   to   be  elected   for   terms   of   one 
year,    and    a  board    of  directors  consisting  of   the   three   officers  as   stated 
and    six  others   to  be  elected   for  rotating  terms  of   three  years,    two   of  whom 
are    to  be   elected    each  year.      The  election  of   these   officers   shall  be   con- 
ducted   each  year  by   a  nominating  committee   of   three  members   to  be   appointed 
by  the  president   at  least   three  months  prior   to   the   annual  meeting.      All 
members   shall  be    invited    to  make  nominations.      A  voting   list  of  all   those 
nominated    and   willing   to    serve    shall  be  mailed    at   least   one   month  before   the 
date   of   the   annual  meeting   to   all    the  members,    and  must  be  received   back  by 
the  nominating  committee   at  least  one  week  before    the   annual  meeting.      The 
result   of    the  balloting   shall  be   announced    at   the   annual  meeting  and    the 
candidates  receiving   the  highest  number   of  votes   shall  be  declared    the  duly 
elected   officers  of   the    society.      A  vacancy  in  any  office    shall  be  filled    by 
the   board    of  directors  until   the  next  regular  election. 

IV.  The  members  of   the    society  shall  consist  of  any  persons  interested 
in  Thoreau  who    shall   apply  for  membership  and   continue    to  pay   their   annual 
dues  or   subscribe   to  a  life  membership  in  the    society.      Dues  of   the    society 
shall  be   one  dollar  a  year;    life  membership,    twenty-five  dollars. 

V.  A  meeting  of   the    society  shall  be  held    each  yesr,    on   or  near  Tho- 
reau' s  Birthday,    at   an  hour   and    place    to   be  designated    by   the   president. 
Special  meetings  may  be    celled   upon    the   petition    of    twelve   members   and    the 
recommendation   of   the  board    of  directors.      Written  notice   of   ell  meetings 
shall  be  mailed    to    the  members  of   the    society.      At  all  meetings  of   the    so- 
ciety,   the   members  present    shall  be   a   quorum. 

VI.  The  duties   of    the   officers  and   directors   shall   be   to    supervise    the 
expenditure   of   the  current  funds  of    the    society,    the   care   of   the  repository, 
the   issuing  of  bulletins,    the   preparation  necessary  for   all   meetings   of   the 
society,    and    in  general   to  forward    the   purposes  of    the    society. 

VII.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  the  members 
voting  in  any  election  of  the  society,  provided  that  specific  notice  of  the 
proposed    change   be    sent  to   each  member   of    the    society. 

###### 

EMERSON'S  HOUSE  AT  WALDEN  by  Raymond    Adams.      A   oaper   read    at    the    1948   annual 
meeting   of    the   Thoreau   Society   in   Concord,    Mass. 

There    are  very  few   things  more  discouraging   these    inflated  days   than   to 
happen   upon   an  old   newspaper   of    1939   or   perchance    1933   and    read    the    prices 
of  groceries.       ihen   the   evils   of  our    time   are  driven  home    to   us  with    a   ven- 
geance,   for   in    those  days   a  fixed    income   would    buy   something.      There    is 
somewhat    the    same  effect   in   looking   into    the   real   estate   prices  for    land    on 
the    shores   of   Walden  Pond   a    century  ago.      Even  Henry   Thoreau  needed    not   oc- 
cupy another  man's  land    at  Walden;    even  he    could    have   bought   an    acre   with- 
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associated   with   the  word  Walden   at  all.      Not  every  landowner  in  Concord   in 
those  days  would  have  wanted  Henry  Thoreau  building  and  living  on  hie  land; 
he  wasn't  regarded   as  a  very  good  fire  risk. 

The  casual  and  almost  accidental  way  Emerson  acquired  the  land  Thoreau 
used  is  a  matter  that  is  cleared  in  two  Emerson  letters.  There  is  the  let- 
ter Emerson  wrote   to  his  brother  William  on  October   4,    1844: 

I  have   letely  added   an  absurdity  or   two   to  my  usual  ones,    which  i 
am  impatient  to   tell  you  of.      In  one   of  my  solitary  wood-walks  by  Wal- 
den Pond   I  met  two   or  three  men  who   told  me   they  had   come   thither   to 
sell   and    buy  a  field,    on  which  they  wished  me    to  bid   as  purchaser.      As 
it  wae  on   the    shore   of    the  pond,    and  now  for  years  I  had   a   sort  of 
daily  occupancy  of   it,    I   bri    on   it  and  bought  it,    eleven   acres,    for 
$8.10  per  acre.      The   next  day  I   carried    some   of  my  well-beloved   gos- 
sips to  the  place,    and    they  deciding   that   the  field  was  not  worth  any- 
thing if  Heartwell  Bigelow  should   cut  down  his  pine .grove,    I   bought, 
for   $125  more,    hie  pretty  wood-lot  of  three   or  four  acres,    and   am  now 
landlord    and  water-lord    of  fourteen  acres,   more   or  less,    on   the    shore 
of  Walden,    and    can  raise  my  own  blackberries.      (Cabot,    A  Memoir   of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,    pp.    492-3) 
There   is   something  very  human  about  that   transaction.      A  poor  poet   (and 
Emerson  was  particularly  in  financial   straits   that  year)    went  for  a  walk  in 
hie  favorite  woods  and   fell  victim  of    some  real  estate    sharpers  so    that  he 
came  home   owner   of  eleven  acres  of  briarpatch.      And    then  his  gossips  forced 
him   to  make    the   best   of  his  bad   bargain  by  buying  a  woodlot  at  four   times  as 
much  per   acre.      It   is   like    the  Hickory,    N.C.,    story  of  Banker   Cilley  whose 
city  hall  friends  ganged   up  on  him.      A   stray  and  decrepit  mule  had    been 
found   wandering   in    the   village    square.      Advertising  and    inquiry  indicated 
that    it  was  nobody's  mule.      So    the    town   fathers   came    to   auction   it  off    in 
the    square  where    it  had    been    found.      They   asked   Mr.    Cilley   to   come   out  of 
the   bank   and    start    the    bidding   at   te'n  dollars   so   as   to   get    the   auction  go- 
ing.     He    obliged.       "How  much   am  I   bid   for   this  mule?"      "Ten  dollars." 
"Sold    to   John   Cilley!"      But,    as   in  Emerson'  s  case    there  was  a    sequel    to   the 
auction.      Banker  Cilley,    feeling   indeed    silly,    took  his  mule    behind    the   bank 
and    tied    it   to   a  post  until  he   could   figure   out  what   to  do  with   it.      And    be- 
fore   noon  a  man   came    into    the    bank   to   tell  him  that  his  mule  had  died.      It 
cost   Cilley,    as    owner   of    that  dead   mule,    twelve  dollars    to  have    the    carcass 
hauled    off, 

Et.erson  got  a   better   bargain   when  he  was  persuaded    to   bid,    nor  did  he 
wonder  what    to  do  with  his  new   land.      Almost   at   the    same    time   as  he  wrote 
to  his  brother  he   wrote   also   to  his  good   friend    Thomas  Carlyle: 

And   when    shall   I    show  you  a   pretty  pasture    and   woodlot  which    I   bought 
lsst  week   on   the    borders   of   a   lake   which   is   the    chief   ornament   of    this 
town,    called    balden  Pond?      One   of    these  days,    if   I    should   have   any 
money,    I   may  build    be    a   cabin  or   a   turret   there  high   as   the    tree    tops, 
and    spend   my  nights  as  well   as  days    in    the  midst   of   a   beauty  which 
never   fades  for  me.      ( The    Correspondence   of   Thomas  Carlyle   and  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,    II,     77-737) 

we   did    not    get    the  money  within   six  months,    and   by   that    time  Henry 
Thoreau.  was   busy   on    that    land    cutting  down  a  few  pine    trees,    hewing   timbers, 
laying   the   footings  we    so   recently  heve    seen  uncovered,    and    in  general  mov- 
ing  in  on  Emerson' 8  woodlot   and    brierpatch.      Mr.    Canby   suggests    that   this 
was  not    an   unprofitable    arrangement   for  Emerson  himself,    that    there  must 
have   been    some  understanding  whereby  Henry  would    clear   the   fields  of   briars 
in   return  for    living   in    the   woods.      Whether    there  was   such    a   formal   agree- 
ment or  not,    the  field   did    get    cleared    of   briars. 

But  within   another    six»months  Emerson   seems    to  have  had    some  money  on 
hand.      Unable    to  enjoy   the  Heartwell  Bigelow  woodlot   now    that    it   was   occu- 
pied,   or   perhaps  unwilling   to  disturb   Thoreau  in  his  use   of    the    land,    Emer- 
son  bought   more   ambitiously   across  Walden  Pond    end,    though  he   bought    the 
land    in    the    fall,    he    still   called    it  a   new  plaything  when  he   wrote    to    Car- 
lyle  about   it   on  May  14,    1846: 

I    too  have   a  new  playthings  the    best   I    ever  had, --a  wood-lot.      Leet 
fall    I   bought   a  piece   of  more    than   forty  acres,    on    the   border   of    a 


•little    lake  half   a  mile  wide   and   more,    called  Walden  Pond, --a  place    to 
which  my  feet  have  for  years  been  accus.tomed    to   bring  me   once   or   twice 
a  week  at  all    seasons.      My  lot   to  be   sure   ia  on   the   further   side   of    the 
water,    not   so  familiar    to  me   as   the  nearer   ehore.      Some   of   the  wood   is 
an  old  growth,    but  most   of   it  has  been  cut   off  within   twenty  years  and 
is  growing  thriftily.      In   these  May  days,   when  maples,    poplars,    oaks, 
birches,    walnut,    and   pine   are   in   their   spring  glory,    I   go    thither  every 
afternoon,    and    cut  with  my  hatchet   an   Indian  path   through    the    thicket 
all   along   the  bold    shore,    and   open    the  finest  pictures. 

My   two   little  girls  know   the   road   now,    though   it   is   nearly   two  miles 
from  my  house,    and   find   their  way  to   the    spring  at    the  foot  of   a  pine 
grove,    and   with    some   awe    to   the   ruin6  of  a   village   of    shanties,    all 
overgrown  with  mullein,    which   the    Irian  who    built   the   railroad    left   be- 
hind   them.      At  a  good   distance   in  from  the    shore    the    land   rises   to   a 
rocky  head,    perhaps   sixty  feet  above    the  water.      Thereon   I    think   to 
place   a  hut;    perhaps  it  will  have    two   stories  and    be   a    petty    tower, 
looking  out    to  Monadnock   and    other  New  Hampshire  Mountains.      There   I 
hope    to  go  with  book   and    pen   when   good  hours   come.      I    shall   think   there, 
a  fortnight  might  bring   you  from  London    to  Walden  Pond.      ( Correspon- 
dence  of    .    .    .    Carlyle    and    .    .    .    Emerson,    II,    101-2. 

Emerson    persistently  hoped    that   Carlyle  might   come    to   live    in   Concord. 
He   repeats    that  hope    in    letter   after    letter.      When  he   had   bought    the    1B44 
wood-lot  he  wanted    to    show   it    to    Carlyle.      When  he   planned    in    1846    to   put   a 
hut   on    the    second   wood-lot,    it    immediately  occurred    to  him   that   Carlyle 
might    share    the    study  with  hirr   Rnd   he  wrote    to   tell   Carlyle  how   quickly  one 
might   pet   from  London    to   Concord.      Emerson's  great   personality  drew  one   af- 
ter   another  of  his   contemporaries   to   Concord    to    live   for   a    longer   or    shorter 
time.      It    is    interesting   even  now   to    think  how  very  nearly   it   came    to   pa  en 
that  Thomas  Carlyle    should    oe    counted    one   of   the   Concord    authors. 

There    is  another  recurrent  note.      Over   near    Thoreau1 s   cove  Emerson  had 
sr\    idea   of   a   turret  high   as   the    treetops.      Here  he   mentions   a   two-story  hut 
or   a.    "petty     tower."      It  may  have   been  Emerson's   own    idea    to    build    a    tower. 
He   had    by   this   time   been    to   Italy   and   may  have    seen   the    tov.ers   there.      Later, 
Hawthorne    in  Italy  would    be    oo   attracted    by  an   Italian    tower    that  he   would 
conceive    the    idea   of   adding   one    (with  proper   apologies?  for    the   difference 
between    the   architecture    of   a   Conc-ord    carpenter   and    that   of  an    Italian  Re- 
naissance   architect}    to  Wayside,    where    it    still    is. 

I    suspect,    though,    that    the    tower    idea  was  not  original   with  Emerson 
nor   imported    from  Italy.      The   hut  was   projected    in    1545   and    Thoreau  war   it? 
architect.   '  By  1346  he  was   the    greatest    living   a-uthority  on  Walden   architec- 
ture.     We   know  pretty  well  what   Thoreau  would   have    planned;    and    it   would    not 
have   been   a    tower.      Nor   did   he   reckon   without  his  host--Emerson   <"c  s  his  host 
at   Walden--for    there    is  not    the    least   evidence    in  Ereraon'e    study   or    any- 
where   else    that  Waldo  Emerson    longed    for    towers,    ivory   towers   or   painted 
pine    ones. 

May   it  not   be    that    the    turret   as  high    as   the    trees    on    the   north    side    of 
Walden   Pond    and    the    tower    looking   toward    Monadnock   from    the    routh    side    "/ere 
products   of    that   ingenious   builder  Bronson   Alcott,    who    in   Ms   time  had    built 
a  good   many  towers  on   castles   in  Spain   and    a  good   many   structures   in    imagin- 
ation  under  which  he  had   neglected    to  put   the   foundation* 'Thoreau    specified 
in    such   cases.      Remember,    Emerson  hadn't   added    woodlot    to   bria.rpateh    in  Ms 
first   purchase   of    land    at  Walden   until   pushed    to    it   by  hie   cror.iea.      He   did- 
n't mention    the    turret  until    after    that;    end    one    of   the   cronies  was   almost 
certainly  Bronson  Alcott.      There    is  unimpeachable   evidence    about    *"he    1346 
"petty   tower"  Emerson  mentioned    to   Carlyle.      The   evidence    h   in   Alcott* s   own 
journal,    in   two   entries   early   in   May,    1346.      First    there    is    the  description 
of    the    site    itself: 

Way   3.      Emerson   called,    and    I   walked    with  h  in    to    the   haunts   ne?^    .Valden 
Water,    and   he   led   me    by   the  wood-p-iths    to    the    summit    of    the    led?;e    on 
which  he    purposes    to   build   himself    a   lod^e    for    study   and   writing.      The 
prospect   was   commanding   for    our    champion    country--Monadnock   on    the 


North,    Wachusett  and    the    spires  of  Groton  and   Sudoury  on   the  West  and 
South  West,    and    near  W88    the   Concord  River,    and    close   by  on   the   oppo- 
site   side  wee  Thoreau' s   cot.      It  was   a  fit    spot  for   a   poet's   lodge. 
We   descended    by  a  hatchet-path    to    the  dell  near    the   railroad,    to   a 
spring   of  water  near    the    railroad,    some  distance    from   the  hilltop. 
Here  he  hopes   to  ensure    retirement    and    uninterrupted    seclusion   for 
writing.       (The   Journals   of   Brcnsen   Alcott,    p.    173) 
And    then    there    is  A 1 c o 1 1 ' s   o wn    suggestion   of    the    tower    in  his  journal  five 
days   later: 

May   8.      Evening.      Smernr.    cane    in    to   consult  me   on    the    lodge  he    intend^ 
building   on    the    pe^k   of  his  wood  let,    near  Walden  Water.      He    showed   me 
H.    Thoreau' s  design,    to   ""Mch    I    added    another    story  as   a   lookout,  (p.  179) 
Mr.    Emerson,    as    so    often    in   more    poetic  matters,    listened    to  Bronson 
A.lcott    end,    six  day?   later   as  we  heve    seen,    suggested    in  his   letter   to   Uar- 
lyle    that    the    led^e  might  have    its    lookout.      Yet,    that    is    the    last   one    cp.n 
find    about   the   lookout   or   abrut    the    lodge    itself,      ^ould    it   be    that    that 
practical,    ^^perier.ced   house   builder   at  We  Id  en,    Kenry  Thoreau,    showed   his 
elder  friend. hew  impractical    it  would   be    to   add    ?.   petty   tower   and  how  unwise 
it   would    bo    tc   perch    too   high    a   building   or.    s    rock    ledge?      It   is  net   an   im- 
possible   conjecture.      And    then  could    it  be    that   kind    Mr.   Emerson,    who  was 
especially   tenner    toward    the    feelings    of  his  neighbor  Alcott,    left    the  house 
in   the    planning   stage    on&    never    built    it    at   all    so    s  s  net    to  hurt    the   feel- 
ing?  of   A.lcott   of    the    towering  mind?      That    is    not   an   impossible    conjecture 
either.      Certainly  he  delayed    it  until   other    affaire   intervened,    and   yet  he 
allowed   A.lcott  to  build   him   another    study. 

Br -n son  Alcctt   was    in    p    building  mood    those   dpy?.      He   was   inordinately 
fond    of    r    summer    arbor  he   had    fashioned    for  himself   by  wearing  willow   osiers 
into   an   intricate   pattern    [l\? v   Alcott    sketched    that   arbor   once  upon  a   time). 
He    took  Emerson    there    md    wrote    :"  r.   rhapsody   that    cmrge  sts    the    oriental  books 
ho   was   reading  at    the    time,    "When    I   became    rn    osier,    and    supple    tc    the  hands 
of    creation-,    then   I   wrought  me    ar.    osier    tent.   and    was  happy  under   it   in  a 
spiritual  day."    ( Jcurrr  Is.    p.  124)      He   was  not  happy   long,    though;    for  he 
'--till    thought   a, rout   towers.      Five   days   Inter    Tbo'r  ear.   came    to   call,    to   be 
entertained    also    in    the    osier    tort.      &v.i   when  be   vrd    caught  Vis  breath,    Al- 
cott   led   him  from   the    tent    -re    took  him   to    the  hilltop  behind    the  house    snd 
"showed    h im    the    site    of   ry    pur^ofed    'Lookout'"        And    then,    I    suppose   ft    the 
prompting    of   Alcctt,    There  a.  u    climbed    =    tree    and   himself  became    a    "lookout1* 
for   Alcott,    telling  him  how  wide    the    view  would   be    if    the    lookout   were    twen- 
tv    fee4    v  '  r-v       irHr°d     p     "    o  +  +  "    ■=•-•,.••.-.-    '< 

But    that    tower,    like    Ell    Alcott    towers,    never   got  built.      Forgetting 
the  bouse    «=t    Wslrier   for    a    ti^e,     saving   tve   moral   of    that   for   later,    it  may 
not   be    amiss   to  devote    a    paragraph    to    the  most    fantastic    structure   ever 
built    ir.    Concord,    the   Enereor    Summer  Bouse,    a    task   to  which  Bronson   Alcott 
devoted   his' entire    cummer    and   autumn   of    1547   and    (according   to  Odell    Rhepard) 
"enjoyed    more    than   any   other    that  he    ever  undertook."      If    the  house   was   in 
any  way   a    sop   to   Alcott    for    not  having   a   part    in   building  a  house    on    the 
ledge    at  Wr.lder. ,    it    is   very   pertinent    to  discuss   it.      Thoreau  figures   in 
the    Summer  House    carpentry   and    almost    lost  Alcott'^   friendship  for  hie  pains. 
i>r.    Edward    Emerson   gives   the    best   se'eount   cf    the   Summer  Houde: 

Mr.    Alcctt,    in    154  7,    fashioned    from  gnarled    limbs   of  pine,    oak  with 
knotty   excrescences   and    straight    trunks   of   cedar,    a    fantastic  but  pleas- 
ing   structure,    some  hundred    steps   from   the  house,    fcr   a   retired    study 
f -.>r   his   friend. 

In   this   work  he  was  helped    by  Mr.    Thoreau,    whose   prectical  mind   was 
chafed    at    seeing  a   building,    with   no  plan,    feeling   its  way  up,    as   it 
were,    dictated    at   each    step  by   the  .suggestion   of    the    c'rooked   bough    that 

r.r   used    cr.d    necessarily   ofter    altered,      tie    said,    "I    feel   as   if   I   were 
nowhere   doing  nothing."      When    it  was  nearly  done    someone    said,    "It 
looks   like   a   church."      The    idea   wee  not   to  be    tolerated   by   the    transcen- 
dental  architect,    so    the   porch  had    to   come  down   for    its   look  of  untime- 
ly   sanctimony. 


•Thoreau  drove    the   r.ails,    and   drove    them  well, 
but   ff  Kr.    Alcott  (m_ade    the   epves   curve   upward    for 
beauty,    and    lined    the   roof   with   velvet  mass   end 
sph  ffcrvir,    nature    rocn   reclaimed    it.      Indeed 
Fed  err  Emerson   nai  vely   celled    it    "The   Ruin"   when 
it  wee   fresh   from    the  hand    of    the   builder.      In 
syitf    of    itp   reel   beauty,    which  drew  r.rny  people 
to    fee    it,    the   draughts    [for    it   was   full    of   f- 
pertures  for  doers   ?rd   windows)    end    the  mosqui- 
toes  from   the   meadow   close   by  made    it   untenable, 
rnd   rry  father   never   used    it    ff   e    study.    (Emerpon 
in   Concord ,    pp.    127-8) 
Ecw.-rd    Emerson   only   ricplled    the    structure.      Tho- 
reau wee    there    pnd    contributed    the   neiling    th«t 
beld  -the   fearful   rustic   building   together.      Wry    *.l- 
cott's  drewings.  of    the   building    fNin  her    C on c o rd 
Sketches,    1869)    give    scire    ides    of    itp    twisted    sym- 
bol! nr    snd    its  gEOles   pnd    apertures  for    the  nuees.. 
Ralph   Waldo  Emerson   wef    in  England    while    the   build- 
ing  went   forward.      Thoreau,    csretaker   rt    the   Emer- 
son house  wrote    thus   sbout    its    construction: 

Alcott  hse  beard    th  - 1    I    laughed,    and    ro    pet 
the   people    laughing,    et  his    grber,    though   I    nev- 
er  laughed    leuder    thsn   when   I   was    en    the   ridge- 
pole.     But   now   I   have    not   laughed    for   a    lcnfe 
time,    it   is    so    serious.      He    is  very  grave    to 
lock   et.      -but,    not   knowing   £13    this,    I    strove 
innocently   enough,    the    other   day,    t'j    engage   his 
attention    to  try  mathematics.      "^id    you   ever 
study  geometry,    the   relation    of    straight    lire', 
to   curves,    the    transition   frcm    the    finite    to 
the    infinite?     Fire    things    about    it    in  Bewtor. 
pnd   Leibnitr."      .but   he    would   hear   rone    of   it,-- 
men  of  taste   preferred    the   natural    curve.      Ah, 
he    i  p   p.   crooked    stick  himself.      He    is   getting 
on   nov.'    so  many  k r. o  1  s   an  hour.      There    is   one   kno  + 
ft   present    occupying    the    pcir.t    of  highest   ele- 
vation,--the   present  highest   point;    snd    ef  many 
knots   ee   pre   rot   h-ndsome,    I    presume,    ?  ve    thrown 
down   Rnd    cast    into    the   pines.  _    Prey    show  him 
this      if   you  meet   him   anywhere    ir.   London,    for    I 
cennot  Ti.be  him  hear  much   plainer  words  here. 
He   forgetii    that   I    em  neither   young   nor   old,    nor 
anything   ir   particular,    pnd    behsves?   ee   if   I..h?d 
still    some    of   the    mimsl  heat    in  me.      P  s  for 
the    building,    I    feel    p    little    oppressed    when    1 
come   neer   it.      It  r?a  no  great  disposition    to 
be   beautiful;    it    is   certainly   g   wonderful    struc- 
ture,   on    the   whole,    pnd    the   f:rr    of    the    archi- 
tect  will   endure    ae   long;    ef    it    shell    stand.       I 
should    not    show   you   this    sice    '-one,    if   I    did 
not    suspect    that    Lidiar.  bed   done    complete   jus- 
tice   to    the    other.       ',  Vp.mil i;r   Letters    11906}, 

1.36- '    ' 


Surely  it  will   be   evicent    that  all 


.8   not 


r«!:y    i.etween    the    two  builders.      After   all,    when 
two    "crooked    sticks"    seek    to   agree    on  how   to   er- 
rrrj_t    other    crushed     sticks,    into    a    bui Icing,     they 
are   fit    to  rut    each    other    the    vn  or.g  wey--ane    rut- 
tint,   sticks    together    is    sure    to   generate    sore   heft. 
It  must   te   pretty   el  Far  row  why  Emerpon   ^ave   u*   r--- 


h  ; 


cr.    0  2.ee   iron- 
ware   proDebly 


ic.i-,5    of   bui Icing    on    the    leflge 
per    Alcott    began    "improving"    on  we 
very      simple   ana   workable    plans  drp.wr,  Ui    ty   Thor< 
I    em    inclined    to    think    that    it    is  just    &s   well 
thst  Emerson   did    not  build   his  house   st    .Yalcen. 
That   1  ea^o   is  ff  wild    now   ar.d    as  unvi  a:  ted    f,p  when 
he   cut  his   Indir.r    peth   with  rio  hatchet.      T3  oretu 
die   build   his-  house    or.    the   neer    side    cf    the   pan1  , 


and   people   visit    the    site   with   vulgar   curiosity   o 
wit?    veneration.      There    is  adpnger    ir  ■*    sttjehee 
to    shrirer   snd   holy    sepulchres.      It   is    thi 
that   Emerson   felt    /.hen  he    eaid,    "P. eve    cf    the  hers 
corrupts   into  worship  of  his   ststue."      Walcen    is 
not   significant   because   of   s    few    square    fee*    of 
stnoy  hillside   nortr    of    its  little  cove    nor   re- 


5    bri&rpstch    enc 


*v 


en 


hi 


cause   cf  whst    once   v.; 
field.      Waldo'-.   :".  t    not    significent    ;;    a   glace    st   f!3. 
It   is   not    significant    even    teav.&i    of    sorm    ugly   lit* 
tie   Vrown    or   bl-ok    I  .  :■  ■:    th  -  t    sell    at    :    high    ^rcrL- 
urr  on    the   rere    book   sn;r>:ets--hacks  ir.:',.:rt  :    ir 
1849    mo    18&4.      it   it;   significent    only  because    the 
word   Walden    suggests    sore    thoughts    -    r?r.   hac    once. 


where   he   hsd    them  doesn't   res-lly  matter.      'Ah  at  mat- 
ters  is    that  he   did    have    them.      How  rsrre    the   books 
ere   in  which    those    thoughts   found    lodgirg  doesn't 
really  matter.      What   matters   is    that   they  found 
lodging--and   have    continued    to  find    lodging   in 
other  minds.      And    for    that    purpose    a    ten   cent  doc- 
eared    copy   of   We Id en  will  do   es  well    rs   e    first 
edition   ir   pristine    condition.      It  will   do   far   bet- 
ter,   for   it   got   dog-eared    by  planting   and    replant- 
ing  thoughts   in   mind    after  mind,    while    the   pris- 
tine  copy   stayed    pristine   by  affecting   no  mind    at 
all. 

It  does  not   matter    that  Emerson' 6   Welden  house 
never   got   built.      His  books   got  written.      And   with- 
out benefit    of   roof    over  hie  head    in  Walden  Woods, 
his   thoughts  got    thought.      For  he  did    not   abandon 
Waloen   Woods  when   he    abandoned    the    idee    of  build- 
ing  there.      After  he  had    said    "'Tie   time    to    take    in 
sail,"    six  years   after  Thoreau' s  death,    aging  Waldo 
Emerson  was   in   1668    still    going    to  his  woodlot   at 
Walden   and    finding   there    the  values    that  had    charm- 
ed him   like   new  discoveries   in   1544   end    1246: 

The    only  piece   where    I    feel    the   joy   of   emi- 
nent domain   is    in  my  woodlot.      My   spirits   rise 
whenever   I    enter    it.      I    can    spend    the   entire 
day   there   with   hatchet   and    pruning    sheers  rr?k- 
ing   paths,    without   a   remorse    of  wasting    time. 
I   fancy   the   birds   know  me,    end    even    the    trees 
make    little    speeches   o.r  hint    them.      Then   Alleh 
does   not  count    the    time   w^ich    the   Arab    spends 
in   the   chase.    { Journals.    X,    261) 

#  I  i  4 

Dr.  Leon  Hausman'e  paper  on  "Thoreau  on  Monad- 
neck,"  also  delivered  at  the  annuel  meeting,  will 
be   included    in   sn  eerlv   issue    of    the   bulletin. 

#  •  #  #  # 

Albert  E.  Lownes,  P.O.Box  1E31,  Providence,  R. 
I-,  ie  engaged  upon  p  study  of  the  first  editions 
of  Thoreau' s  first  beck,  A  Week.   He  would  e.p- 
precifte  information  as  t*  the  location  cf  any 
copies  dated  either  1S49  or  1862,  whether  or  not 
they  tre  in  their  original  binding,  end  whenever 
possible  their  provenance. 

#  #  #  # 

For    those    of    you  who   wish    to   build   up  your 
own   Thoreau   libraries,    the    secretary  has   on  hand 
the  following  items  for   sale: 

Reprint    cf  Bulletins  1-2 $.50 

Bulletins    10-24,    each 25 

Reprint   #1    (.Uurtis,    "Reminiscences 

of   Thoreau")    .       .25 
ftsprirt   +2   i, Jones,    "Thoreau1  s   Incar- 
ceration;).   .    .       .25 

Thoreau' s    "Oivii  Lirobedience" 25 

Hoover's   "Centennial    of   Thoreau"    ...      .10 
Excerpt   from   Fortune.    M2y,    1S44 10 

#  f  #  # 
The   Concord   Free;    Public   Library  now  owns 

three   of    the   paintings  which   were   used    as   illustra- 
tions  for   Thoreau' s   Men.  oi_   oor.  cord.      These   paint- 
ings by  K.C.Wyeth    &rf    of    tfce    carpenter e   on  Hub- 
bard's bridge,    Mies   Iv.ar;-  fr'&ody  Emerson   snd    Thorefu, 
end    little  Jchnnj    -  .    r  r.d    Thoreau. 

4  *  #  # 

On  Way   1.-,    !.--,_,    kr.    Francis  H.    Allen  deliv- 
ered   £    paper   ceiore    the   Club    of   uda    Volumes   in.   ao.s- 
tcn   on   "Thoreau' s  Editors:    Hiatory  and   Reminiscenoel' 
older  members  of    the    society  will   recall    that  u-r. 
Allen  delivered    this  paper  before    the   Thoreau  S„- 
cietj    at   one    of    its   annual    meetings   in   concorfl    and 
that   it   is   still    on    the    sgenaa   of    the    society   to    De 
pub!  i  shed  . 

1?  f  #  # 

H^ach   .  c>  '  r   necessary   path,    though    as   ob- 
soure   and    apparently   uneventful    rb   thpt   of   s   beetle 
in    ;r.e    gri  f.^,    is    the   way    to    the  deepest   joys   he 
is    sueceptiblf    of;     though   he    converses    only  with 
moles   anb    fungi    and   disgraces  his  relatives,    it 
is  no  natter    if  he   knows  whet   is    stool    to   r 
flint." 

--Thoreeu's  Journalp.    X,    188. 


THOREAU  PENCILS 


The  opportunity  for  the 
the  Thoreau-Alcott  House  has 
again  in  Thoreau  pencils,  for 
house  wee  long  used  by  the  Th 
pencil  shop.  We  are  indebted 
for  this  reproduction  of  an  o 
wrapper  which  is  in  her  perso 
might  add  that  there  is  anoth 
pencil  wrapper  known  and  at  a 
able  to  reproduce  it  too  in  o 


society  to  purchase 
aroused  interest  once 

the  back  wing  of  the 
oreau  family  as  a 

to  Mrs.  Caleb  Wheeler 
riginal  Thoreau  pencil 
nal  collection.   We 
er  style  of  Thoreeu 

later  date  we  may  be 
ur  bulletin. 


improveh 

FOB  TOR    IflCBST  CSRB   OP    THE 

Drawing  Mailer*  Surveyor,  Engineer,  Architect, 
and  ArtlsU  generally. 

GRADUATED    FROM 

<fr  l  to  4,  tfv- 

IN  PROPORTION  TO  THEIR  HARDNESS. 

UAXUFACTl'UEU  1IY 

JOHN  THOREAU  &  Co 

CONCORD,   MASS. 


— ~d 


INFATUATION  WITH   THE    SOUND    OF  ONE'S  OWN  WORDS  DEPT. 

"Prom   this   September   afternoon,    end    from   between 
these   now   cultivated    shores,    those    times    seemed   more 
remote    than    the  dark   ages.      On  beholding   an  old    pic- 
ture   of  Concord,    as    it   appeared    but   eeventy-five 
years   ago,    with   a   fair   open   prospect   and    a   light    on 
trees   end    river,    as   if    it  were   broed   noon,    I   find 
that   I   had    not   thought   the    sun   shone   in   those   days, 
or    that  men   lived    in  broad   daylight    then.      Still 
less  d o  we    imagine    the    sun   shining   on  hill   and    val- 
ley during  Philip's  war,    on    the  war-path   of   Church 
or  Philip,    or    later   of  Lovewell    or   Paugue,    with    se- 
rene   summer  weather,    but   they  must  have    lived   and 
fought    in   a  dim   twilight  or   night. "--Thoreeu  in  A 
Week    (Riverside  Edition,    I,    427-8). 

"But   from  this  July   afternoon,    end   under   that  mild 
exterior,    those    times   seemed    as   remote   as    the    irrup- 
tion   of    the   Goths.      They  were    the  dark   ages   of   New 
Englfnd.      On  "beholding  a  picture    of   a  New  England 
village    as   it    then    appeared,    with   a   fair   open  pros- 
pect,   and    a   light   on   trees  and    river,    as  if   it  were 
broad   noon,    we   find    we   had    not    thought   the    sun    shone 
in    those  days,    or  that  men   lived    in   broad  daylight 
then.      We  do  not   imagine    the    sun   shining  on  hill   and 
velley  during  Philip's  war,    nor   on    the  war-path  of 
Paugus,    or   Stand  ish,    or   Church,    or  Lovell,    with    se- 
rene   summer   weather,    but   a   dim   twilight   or  night  did 
those   events   transpire   in.      They  must  have  fought  in 
the    shade   of    their   own  dusky  deed s. "--Thoreau   in    "A 
Walk   tc   Wachusett"    (Riverside  Edition,    IX,    183-4) 

rf  #  #  # 

Robert   Stowel],    Poor  Farm  Press,    Calais,    Vt., 
hps   epked    us    to   announce    that   the    Thoreau  Gazett- 
eer  reviewed    in    the    last   bulletin   now   sells   for 
$1.00.      Copies  mey  be    ordered    directly  from  Calais. 

#  #  #  # 

ADDITIONS    TO    THE    THOREAU   BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Ballou,    Adin.       "A  Thrush    a  Day. "      N. Y. Herald-Trib- 
une.     May   r<2,    1948.      An    "After  Reading   Thoreau" 
<^t. 


Boston   Post.       "When   Summer   Comes   to  Boston."      June 

16,    1948.      Brief   essay   on  Walden  Pond. 
Bre.tton,    F.G.       "New  England   Uniterianism"    in   Legacy 
of   the   Liberal   Spirit.      New  York:     Scribner,    1945 
pp.    183-200.      An   essay. 
Canby,    Henry   Seidel.       "From  Books   to  Men"    in   Ameri- 
can Memoir.      Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin,    ]947,    pp. 
4C1-8.      On   the   writing   of  his   biography  of  HBT. 
Concord   Enterprise.       "New  Thoreeu  Memorial."      Apr. 
22,    1948.      A   photograph   of    the   new  memorial   at 
the   Walden  Pond    cebin    site.      Copies   of    this   pho- 
tograph may-be   purchased    from  Earl  Hicks,    5   Cen- 
tral  St.,    West   Concord,    Mnpp. 
Concord    Journal.       "Thoreeu  Memorial    at   Site   of 

Cebir.   Completed   Monday."      April    1,    1948.    p.    1. 
Crowell,    Reid.      "Henry  Thoreau  at  Walden   Pond" 
Classmate.    LV   (August,    1948),    3-4.      A   very 
understanding    interpretation   for   children 
of   Thoreeu' e  philosophy,    in   a  Methodist    Sun- 
day School   paper. 
Jackson,    Holbrook.      Dreamer   of  Dreams:    The*Rise 
and   Fe-ll    of   19th   Century   Idealism.      London: 
Fgber    &  Faber,    1948.      A  most   provocative    study 
of    the  philosophies  end    interrelationships   of 
Carlyle,    Morris,    Ruskin,    Emerson,    Whitman,    end 
Thoreau. 
Lowell    Sun.      Photograph    of    the   new  memorial.      Apr. 

28,     3948.       p.     17. 
Myers,    Helen.       "John   Burroughs   Sought   Secluded 
Nook    to  Write,    Built    ' Slebeides.  '  "      Pcughkeep- 
eie   New  Yorker.      May   2,    1943.      With  much    on 
Burroughs'    interest    in   Thoreeu. 
Roberta,    Kenneth.       "Be   Yourself."      This  Week  Mag- 
azine.     June    27,    1948.    p. 2.      Quotations   from 
and    comment 8   on   Walden. 
Skinner,    H.F.      Walden   Two.      New  York:  -Macraillan, 
1948.      $3.00      Add    this   to    the   ever-increasing 
bibliography   of   Thoreau   in  fiction.      Mr.    Skin- 
ner' s  novel    is   the   account   of   a  modern  Utopian 
community  in   the   Middle   West,    inspired    in  part 
by   the  philosophy  of   Thoreau' 8  Walden.      As 
Life  has   recently  pointed    out,    however,    the 
philosophy   of    the   managers   and    planners  of   Wal- 
den Two    iB   a   gross  perversion   of   the    original 
Walden.      While   it    is    true    that    the   philosophy 
of    the   simple    life   and    the   doing  away  with   all 
needless   luxuries   in   a   search  for   the   very  mar- 
row  of   life  motivates   these   leaders,      the   at- 
mosphere  of    the    community   is  completely  sterile 
of   the   freedom   of    thought   and    the    independence 
that   are    the   fundamental   characteristics   of 
Thoreau' s  mind.      The   novel    is   thought-provoking, 
to   say   the    least.      But  no   one    can  honestly  call 
it   an  expression   of    the   Thoreauvian  philosophy. 
Smith,    John   Sylvester.      The   Philosophical  Naturism 
of  Henry  David    Thoreau  with   Special  Reference 
To"  its  Episterr.olcgical   Presuppositions    and    Theo- 
logical  lmpli  cations"!      An   unpublished  Drew  Uni- 
versity  doctor's  dissertation.      1948. 
Thoreau,    Henry  David.       "building   a  House   at   Wal- 
den"   in  Bachelor   and  Haley,    The  Practice    of  Ex- 
position.     New  York:    Appleton-Century,    194  7.    pp. 
111-121.      Excerpt   from  Walden. 
"Civil  Disobedience"    in   Locke   e_t   al.      To- 
ward  Liberal  Education.      New  York:    Rinehart, 
1948. 

"Hanneh  Dust in"   in  Sendoe,    Murder:    Plain  & 

Fanciful  with  Some  Milder  Malefactions.,  New 
York:  Sheridan  House,  1948;  $3.50.  pp.  300-302. 
We  didn't  believe  it  until  we  saw  it  ourselves, 
but  here  is  Thoreau  as  the  writer  of  a  murder 
mystery.  It  ie  an  excerpt  from  A  Week.  A  uni- 
que piece  for  your  Thoreau  collection — and  good 
reading   if   you   are   a  whodunit   fen. 

.       "Life  Without  Principle."    in  Lorch    et  al., 

W  Time   and    Truth.      New  York:    Dryden,    1946.    pp. 
£57-61.      Also   includes    "Modern   Improvements, " 
pp.    2e5-87,    and    "Plea   for   Captein  John  Brown," 
pp.    486-506. 
(Wheeler,    Mrs.    Caleb).      Historic   Concord   Massachu- 
setts.     Concord:    Board    of   Trade,    (194777^       X" 
leaflet   guide    to   Concord   with  much    on   Thoreau. 


